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A PROPOSAL FOR PAN-AMERICAN MONETARY 

UNITY 

A CENTURY ago Napoleon looking down from the rock 
of St. Helena declared : " What Europe most needs is 
a common law, a common measure, and a common 
money." * Today, to most people a common law seems unde- 
sirable, a common measure both for Europe and the Americas 
is approaching attainment in the metric system, while a common 
money is widely looked upon as an ideal some day to be realized 
— but not far this side of the millennium. Fifty years ago the 
subject of international monetary unity was a live one in 
Europe and North America ; and after the International Mone- 
tary Conference at Paris in 1867, which recommended uni- 
formity on the basis of five francs of gold as the unit, it looked 
as if the international monetary unity achieved on a small scale 
in 1 865 by the nations of the Latin Union, would be extended, 
though on a gold basis, to most of the leading states of Europe 
and North America. 

In its essentials the plan recommended by the International 
Monetary Conference at Paris in 1867, and, independently, by 
the Committee on Weights, Measures and Coinage of the Paris 
Exposition of that year, was the international adoption of the 
gold standard on the basis of a unit represented by the gold 
content of five francs of French coin, all gold coins to be .900 
fine, and the gold coins of each country entering the monetary 
union to bear the emblems of that country but to have legal 
circulation in all the other countries. England was to reduce 
the pure gold content of her sovereign by about .9 per cent, or 
approximately 2d on a pound, the United States to reduce the 
size of the gold dollar by about 3i per cent, and France was 
to coin a 25-franc goldpiece. 2 By this adjustment five francs 

1 Quoted by United States delegate Samuel B. Ruggles in bis report, to the Secre- 
tary of State, on the International Monetary Conference of Paris of 1867. Senate 
Executive Document, No. 14, 40th Congress, 2d Session, p. 97. 

•House Ex. Doc, No. 266, 41st Cong. 2d Sess. pp. 5-6; and Sen. Ex. Doc, 
No. 14, 40th Cong., 2d Sess., pp. 18-19. 
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would have been made equal to one United States dollar, and 
five dollars to one pound sterling. The result would have been 
the monetary unification to a very substantial extent of France, 
most of the French colonies, Great Britain, Canada, Australia, 
and a number of the other British colonies, the United States, 
Switzerland, Italy, Spain, Greece, and Rumania. Later, to 
this group there would presumably have been added, on this 
side of the Atlantic, Argentine, Mexico, Paraguay, Peru, Vene- 
zuela, Cuba, Guatamala, Nicaragua, Panama, Haiti, and Santo 
Domingo, all of whose currencies have been assimilated closely 
to the franc, pound or dollar as a unit.' Such a wide area of 
comparative monetary unity would have been a powerful lever- 
age for bringing other countries into line. High official and 
scientific authorities in England, France, the United States and 
other countries favored the proposal;* and, had not the British 
Royal Commission on International Coinage of 1868 sidetracked 
the plan by an unfavorable report, in the face of strongly 
favorable evidence and the support of such men as W. Stanley 
Jevons, 3 Walter Bagehot, 4 and Ernest Seyd, 5 there is a consider- 
able degree of probability that today the world would be enjoy- 
ing at least as great uniformity in its monetary units as in its 
metric units of measure. 6 

But the opportunity was missed. The United States soon 
resumed specie payments on the gold dollar basis of pre-rebel- 
lion days ; the bimetallic and silver states of Europe went over 

1 Cf. table, infra, p. 75. 

2 Cf. House Ex. Doc, No. 266, 41st Cong., 2d Sess., pp. 5 and 6; and Sen. Ex. 
Doc, No. 14, 40th Cong., 2d Sess., pp. 8-10, 82-83, an d 106-110. 

3 Cf. Report from the Royal Commission on International Coinage. London : 
Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1868, pp. 95-103; and Journ. Statistical Soc, 31 ( 1868), pp. 
426-464. 

4 Rep. Roy. Com. Int. Coinage, pp. 107-116. 

5 yourn. Statistical Soc, 33 (1870), pp. 42-73. 

6 "I believe," said Jevons in his testimony before the Royal Commission (pp. 
95-9 6 )> "that it is the adhesion of the English to the convention that is alone wanted 
to make it almost world-wide. ... I think that, for instance, if we accede to the 
convention, there will scarcely be any country that is the least civilized that will re- 
main outside of it, and it seems to me that this would probably be the most practical 
way of approaching a general solution of the decimal currency question." 
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to the gold standard, mostly with distinctively national monetary 
units (aside from the Latin Union and the Scandinavian 
Monetary Union), and the ideal of international monetary unity 
has come to be looked upon as one of the dreams of our 
fathers. 

At the risk of being considered a dreamer, I want to revive 
this subject of international monetary unity — not, however, for 
the world, but for the new world. I do so, because I believe 
that the arguments advanced in its support half a century ago 
by such men as W. Stanley Jevons, Walter Bagehot, E. de 
Parieu, L. Mathieu, Baron de Hock, Samuel Ruggles and 
John Sherman, are even stronger today for the Americas than 
they were then for the United States and Europe ; while the 
economic obstacles to the adoption of such a plan are much 
weaker. The present in fact is an exceptionally opportune 
time for Pan-American action. 

Why then is Pan-American monetary unity desirable ? What 
feasible plan for greater unity can be formulated ? Why is the 
present an exceptionally opportune time for undertaking such 
a project? An attempt briefly to answer these questions will 
constitute the balance of this paper. 

Before considering them, it should be said that the problem 
is a difficult and complicated one, and that the best and latest 
data available to the author on some of the topics are incomplete 
and not entirely up to date. Since the outbreak of the Euro- 
pean War monetary events in Central and South America have 
moved very rapidly, but reports concerning them coming to 
the United States have been meager and often inaccurate. 
Furthermore, the size of the subject and the limited space 
available for its treatment will compel me often to appear to 
speak dogmatically when my judgment is purely tentative, and 
to speak in broad and absolute terms when strict accuracy 
would demand many qualifications. It should be said, therefore, 
that the plan here proposed is purely tentative and intended 
merely to provide a basis for future discussion. The principles 
which must be regarded in such discussion, however, cannot be 
seriously affected by fluctuations in the value of the monetary 
units to which the principles are to be applied. 
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I 

There are in addition to many minor reasons, at least five 
important, though somewhat overlapping, reasons for attempt- 
ing to secure Pan-American monetary unity: 

First. Under such a plan current prices throughout Pan- 
America would be quoted in terms of monetary units that 
people in all countries would readily understand. A business 
man accustomed to think in terms of one unit now finds it 
difficult to think in terms of another. For a Venezuelan ex- 
porter to quote for a given quantity of coffee a price of so many 
bolivars and reales means little to the foreign importer accus- 
tomed to think in terms of pesos, dollars, milreis or bolivianos. 
The foreign merchant knows that the equivalents of the bolivar 
and reales prices in his own money may be computed by refer- 
ence to what appear to him to be complicated exchange 
quotations, but until they have been computed the quoted 
prices mean little to him. They speak a foreign language; he 
can translate it by an effort, but it is not a language in which 
he thinks. He can mathematically compute the equivalents, 
but he does not feel them when the prices are quoted. In 
discussing this subject before the British Royal Commission on 
International Coinage one of the leading export merchants of 
London said : 

I had an invoice copied out yesterday which I sent last month ... to 
an old correspondent of mine in New York. . . . This is the invoice 
of a variety of goods packed in four casks. The total amount of it is 
^253, and in the invoice there are 421 different prices making up 
the ^253. My customer who ordered those goods has to form an 
idea of what every one of those 421 prices sterling will amount to in 
dollars and cents in New York before he can commit himself to the 
ordering of them. At the present time he has to go through a compli- 
cated calculation to transfer sterling money into dollars and cents, as 
well as all his calculations of the other fixed charges. . . . 

There are at this moment in my trade a great number of goods that 
could be carried profitably to the United States and sold there, but 
which are not taken there on account of the difficulty of people having 
to go through the whole study of the prices. 1 

'Testimony of Alfred Field, Report, pp. 46 and 51. 
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Many a trade opportunity, therefore, passes unrecognized 
because masked in prices expressed in unfamiliar monetary 
units. Under a unified monetary system anybody who read a 
newspaper from any part of Pan-America would know what the 
purchasing power of gold was in that part of the world ; he 
would not only read but would understand the prices current, 
and would have " the first datum in all mercantile transactions 
ready to his hand." l 

International merchants often seek to avoid such difficulties 
by publishing price lists in foreign monetary units. To such 
merchants the expense of calculating the prices in different cur- 
rencies would be avoided. Small traders, moreover, would be 
freed from much of the difficulty and expense they now experi- 
ence in keeping a clerical staff conversant with foreign price 
equivalents ; and commercial travelers would be aided in their 
work of selling their goods in other countries. 

Second. Foreign exchange operations would be simplified, 
and, inasmuch as they all could be easily expressed in terms of 
premium and discount, the business man would readily under- 
stand them, and be in a better position to protect himself 
against unreasonable exchange charges. Ernest Seyd, in a 
paper on international coinage read before the Statistical Society 
in London in 1870 expressed the idea well when he said: 

The English manufacturer . . . knows little of foreign exchanges [that 
isn't his business] and, with his single mindedness of purpose, he soon 
finds himself entangled in vexatious disputes, either with the drawer or 
the negotiator; and if, guided by experience, he finally guards himself 
against these small losses by adding something to the price of his goods, 
he is by so much hampered in his competition with a foreign producer. 
It is not too much to say that many manufacturers, after a few trials of 
this kind, give up foreign trade, because the " money part " is not clear 
to them. 2 

Third. Another advantage would be in the less frequent need 
of melting down the coins of one nation, casting the gold into 
bars, and then later having the bars remelted in order to have 

1 Testimony of Walter Bagehot, Report, p. 108. 
* Journal Statistical Society, vol. 33 (1870), p. 44. 
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the gold coined into the coins of another nation. This sub- 
stantial item of expense would be largely eliminated under an 
international union in which the monetary unit of each of the 
American republics would be assimilated to those of all the 
others, and in which the standardized gold coins of each would 
be legally recognized in all. 1 The easy flow of gold from one 
American republic to another would in this way be facilitated, 
and the " gold-points " in foreign exchange operations would 
be brought closer together, thus stabilizing exchange to the 
advantage of all Pan-American trade. 

Fourth. A fourth advantage would be the stimulus such an 
arrangement would give to the improvement of the currency 
systems of the American nations. " It is well," said Jevons, 
"' to have a good currency at home, but to our foreign trade it 
is equally important that there should be a good currency 
abroad." 2 The general improvement of all the currencies 
under a system that would result from international monetary 
unity Jevons considered to be so great an advantage as to almost 
eclipse the others.* 

Fifth. A fifth advantage, and by no means the least, is the 
fact that such a plan would strongly promote the ideal of Pan- 
American union. The existence of a unified monetary standard, 
with gold coins bearing the emblems of Pan-Americanism circu- 
lating throughout the two continents would be a perpetual 
symbol of the Pan-American ideal. 

Other advantages deserving consideration in this connection 
are : ( I ) the encouragement such monetary unity would give 
to the investment of foreign capital in the less developed 
countries; (2) the assistance it would render in the interchange 
of scientific statistical information between the American re- 
publics;* (3) the convenience in regard to the computation, 

1 Cf. infra, pp. 13-15. 

* "Journal Statistical Society, vol. 31 (1868), p. 437. 
3 Brit. Royal Com. Int. Coinage, Rep., p. 98. 

* It was in tbe International Statistical Congresses that the subject of international 
monetary unity was first seriously discussed. The subject was considered at the 
Congress of Brussels in 1853, of Paris in 1855, of London in i860, of Berlin in 1863, 
and of Florence in 1867. 
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and the apportionment between the railroads of the different 
countries, of the freight and passenger receipts on through 
traffic ; and (4) the convenience of travelers whose gold money 
would be good throughout the twenty-one American republics, 
as is the gold money of each of the Latin Union states in all 
five of them. 

II 

Such are the chief advantages of monetary unity. The ob- 
stacles, however, are very real. 

First. There is the strong but natural prejudice each country 
has for its own monetary unit ; a prejudice exemplified in the 
fact that every country favors international monetary unity, 
provided that all other countries will adapt their monetary 
systems to its own unit of value. The United States would be 
very glad to see all the American republics adopt the dollar, 
while Mexico would doubtless be pleased to have them all adopt 
the peso of 75 centigrams of pure gold, and Peru the pound or 
the sol. Evidently international monetary unity requires numer- 
ous concessions ; and the existence of strong national prejudices 
threatens a deadlock. 

Second. The second great obstacle is the positive one of 
equitably adjusting existing debts to the new monetary unit in 
the cases of those countries which are called upon to alter their 
units, and the disturbances such alterations bring to established 
norms of prices and wages. These difficulties are not to be 
minimized ; but fortunately the world has had much experience 
in making such adjustments and the lessons of this experience 
are available for the future. 1 Moreover, much encouragement 
may be drawn from the fact that the present deranged condition 
of the currencies in most of the American republics calls for 
monetary reform in those countries in any case ; and that it will 
be little, if any, more disturbing to return to a gold basis on a 
unit slightly changed so as to be assimilated to the gold units of 
other countries than it would to resume specie payments on the 
old gold unit. As the British Royal Commission said : 

1 Act no. 1045 of toe Philippine Islands, passed Jan. 28, 1904. 
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It is obvious that when so many systems of national currency exist, 
widely differing from each other, a change must be made in the cur- 
rency of many if not all of the countries which join in any common 
arrangement. . . . Such a change must necessarily be productive of 
inconvenience, varying according to the circumstances of different 
countries. Where the currency has become very much deranged it can 
hardly be said to be an inconvenience to establish a sound system ; where 
frequent changes of currency have occurred, the inconvenience of a 
further change in order to establish a permanent or general system is 
less felt.' 

Ill 

What feasible plan can be formulated for securing monetary 
unity in the American republics with a minimum of disturbance ? 

The Five-Franc Basis. Were there any hope of securing an 
international monetary union embracing Europe as well as the 
Americas, the best plan would probably be the one recom- 
mended by the Paris International Conference of 1867, that is, 
the plan to make five francs of gold the unit, to reduce the pure 
gold content of the sovereign by about .9 per cent, and that of 
the United States dollar by about 3J per cent, thereby making 
the dollar equivalent to five francs and the sovereign equivalent 
to five dollars. 2 Such a plan would not only give a substantial 
degree of monetary unity to Europe, but would afford a basis for 
extending this unity to the American republics ; since a large 
number of them have their legal gold units exactly or closely 
assimilated to the dollar, the pound or the franc, 3 and might be 
reasonably expected to alter them slightly in case the gold con- 
tents of the dollar and the pound were reduced by international 
agreement. 

Unfortunately, however, there does not appear to be the slight- 
est prospect that the European nations have any desire to take 

1 Brit. Roy. Com. Int. Coinage, Rep., p. ix. 

2 By increasing the gold content of the mark approximately 1 J^ per cent, four marks 
would be made equivalent to five francs. 

3 Assimilated to the pound are the legal units of Bolivia, Ecuador, Colombia, Peru 
and Salvador; assimilated to the franc are the legal units of Venezuela, Argentine, 
Haiti and Paraguay; assimilated to the dollar are those of Cuba, Nicaragua, Pan- 
ama, Santo Domingo and Canada. Cf. table, infra, p. 75. 
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action in the direction of securing monetary unity upon this or 
any other basis. They have not been interested in the sub- 
ject for nearly half a century. With the animosities growing 
out of the present war, the tremendous post-bellum problems to 
be solved, and the billions of dollars of war debts expressed in 
terms of existing national monetary units to be paid, assuredly 
European countries will have no practical interest for a long 
time to come in such " idealistic schemes." If monetary unity 
is to be obtained in the western world in any reasonable time it 
must be obtained as a result of a Pan-American movement, not 
a world movement. 

As a purely Pan-American proposition a gold five-franc 
piece would not be a satisfactory unit. It would conform 
exactly or in multiples of five only to the monetary units of 
Argentine, Haiti, Paraguay and Venezuela, and of these four 
nations only Venezuela is actually on a gold standard. Its 
adoption therefore would require the melting and recoining of 
practically all the two billion and more dollars of gold coin in 
the new world. 

The Dollar Basis. A concise picture of the character of the 
monetary units of the twenty-one American republics and Can- 
ada appears in the table on the following page. 1 

A study of the table will show six noteworthy facts : 

( i ) Every country but one, Honduras, 2 is legally upon the 
gold standard. 

* The data for this table were collected from a variety of sources, the chief being 
the United States Director of the Mint Reports, and Compilations on the Monetary 
Systems of the World; the Statesman's Year Book for 1915.* The Pan-American 
Union, passim; the United States Statistical Abstract for 1914; The London Econ- 
omist, passim; the " Special Agents" Publications of the U. S. Bureau of Com- 
merce; and information sent me directly through the courtesy of the ministers of the 
various countries to the United States. 

! Honduras in recent years has been active in a Central-American movement for 
monetary unity among the Central-American countries, on the basis of a gold unit 
equivalent to the United States gold dollar. On this subject there have been two 
Central- American international conferences at Tegucigalpi, Honduras, one in 1909, 
and one in 1910. Cf. Bulletin of the International Union of the American Repub- 
lics, April, 1909, pp. 725-727, and American Journal of International Lata, 1910, 
Supplement, p. 170. 
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(2) Eleven of the twenty-one republics, so far as most of 
their business is concerned, are actually upon a depreciated 
paper money basis ; one, though legally on a gold basis, is 
actually upon a fiduciary silver basis, and one is both legally 
and actually upon a silver basis. Twelve of them therefore 
are gold standard in name but not in fact. These twelve 
republics which are upon a depreciated money basis represent 
73.9 millions, or 89 per cent, of the 83.1 millions population in 
all the republics outside of the United States. 

(3) Eight republics and Canada are in fact as well as in 
name upon a gold standard. 

(4) In five of these gold standard republics, viz., Cuba, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Santo Domingo, and the United States, 
also in Canada, 1 together representing 111.5 million people or 
96 per cent of 115.8 millions actually on a gold standard, the 
United States gold dollar or a unit of exactly the same value is 
both legally and actually the monetary unit. 

(5) There are three republics which are both legally and 
actually upon a gold standard whose monetary units are of a 
different gold value than the United States gold dollar. To- 
gether they represent a population of 4.3 millions, or 3.7 per 
cent of the people in countries actually upon a gold standard. 
These three republics are Costa Rica, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 
In Costa Rica foreign gold coins are legal tender, but United 
States gold coins are the only foreign coins that actually circu- 
late in the country. United States gold coins, moreover, as 
also the gold coins of certain other countries, circulate in Uru- 
guay. In Venezuela United States gold coins circulate on 
conditions of legal equality with Venezuelan gold coins. Other 
foreign gold coins are also permitted to circulate in Venezuela. 
This leaves no country of Pan-America which is actually as 
well as legally upon a gold standard in which the United States 
gold dollar or coins representing its exact equivalent or integral 
multiples do not circulate either as the unit of value or as 
legally recognized foreign coins. 

1 At this writing the exchanges show a very slight depreciation of the Canadian notes 
— less than one per cent. This depreciation, however, does not seem to be sufficient 
to justify the inclusion of Canada among the countries with de facto paper money 
standards. 
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(6) A sixth point to note in the interpretation of the table 
is that the gold-standard countries at present using the gold 
dollar or its equivalent as their monetary unit, possess approxi- 
mately four-fifths of the total gold coin in circulation and in 
the banks in the twenty-one American republics and Canada. 1 

The situation throughout the Americas as shown by the table 
is therefore favorable to Pan-American action in the direction 
of monetary unity. 

If we may assume that there should be adopted as the basic 
Pan-American unit, a monetary unit represented by coins in 
actual circulation rather than some new and ideal unit like the 
gram or dekagram of pure gold — a conclusion reached by 
unanimous vote after debate at the Paris Monetary Conference 
of 1867 2 — the weight of the argument for Pan-America would 
seem to be strongly in favor of the United States gold dollar. 
It is today by far the most important gold unit on the American 
continents, circulating in larger quantities several times over 
than the gold coins of all other units combined ; a unit of this 
size is legally current in more American countries than any 
other gold unit ; and at present it is used by countries represent- 
ing approximately 60 per cent of the total population of the 
twenty-one American republics and Canada. Moreover, the 
dollar is a convenient-sized unit, not so large as the sovereign 
nor so small as the franc, and is coined into pieces of the most 
approved millesimal fineness, i. e., .900. There is more foreign 
trade between the twenty other American republics and the 

1 Estimate based upon figures collected by the Director of the Mint, and published 
in his annual report for 1914, passim. 

2 The vote of the nations was unanimous in favor of the proposition : " It is more 
easy to realize monetary unification by mutual coordination of existing systems, taking 
into account the scientific advantages of certain types, and the numbers of the popu- 
lations which have already adopted them." House Ex. Doc, No. 266, 41st Cong., 
2d Sess., p. 4. 

Baron de Hock, delegate to the Conference from Austria, said with reference to the 
adoption of an ideal metric unit: "In Germany we find a striking example: there 
was a wish to introduce into the German states a coin not correspondent with any 
existing types. Although it was the most rational, and accorded perfectly with the 
metric system [being a gold crown containing 10 grams of gold], it could not find its 
way into calculations. The gold crown only passed from the mint to the melting pots 
of the goldsmiths." Ibid, p. 3. 
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United States than between those twenty republics and any 
other country. 

The kinds of changes in existing legal monetary units of the 
American republics that would appear to be necessary in order 
to assimilate them to the value of the United States dollar are 
shown in column iv of the table. Most of the changes would 
be slight and if scientifically managed should cause little dis- 
turbance. No changes would be required in the monetary units 
of Cuba, Nicaragua, Panama, Santo Domingo, the United States 
and Canada. 

Those countries which are actually on a depreciated paper 
money basis, or on a silver standard, and are striving to come 
to a gold standard, would not suffer much inconvenience in 
slightly modifying their present legal units so as to assimilate 
them to a Pan-American unit. Their de facto paper and silver 
units must be raised in any event, and to raise them to a slightly 
different gold level than would otherwise be the case, in order 
to bring them into conformity with the Pan-American unit, 
should not be a procedure fraught with much difficulty. These 
remarks apply to Argentine, Bolivia, Brazil, Chili, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Guatamala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Paraguay, Peru 
and Salvador. In five of these countries, Colombia, Ecuador, 1 
Haiti," Salvador 3 and Paraguay, 4 United States gold coins are 
already found in circulation. 

The only disturbing alterations of national monetary units 
called for, therefore, would seem to be those of Costa Rica, Uru- 
guay and Venezuela. In Costa Rica the legal unit would need to 

1 United States gold coins, as also those of England and certain other countries, 
legally circulate in Ecuador, and are receivable at their equivalents in sucres for gov- 
ernment dues. 

* In Haiti none of the national gold coins authorized by the law of 1880 have ever 
been coined. United States gold coin is current, and must be used in payment of all 
export duties, the import surtax of 25 per cent and an additional 15 per cent, some 
salaries, and a considerable number of other items of the budget. The Monetary 
Systems of the Principal Countries of the World. Compiled in the office of the 
Director of the Mint. Washington: Govt. Printing Office, 1912, p. 22. 

* United States gold coins are receivable for public dues in Salvador. 

4 By Act of Dec. 30, 1876, United States gold coins are legal tender in Paraguay 
and receivable for government dues. They circulate only to a very slight extent. 
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be raised about ji per cent to make it equal to 50 cents — a 
change whose apparent seriousness would be considerably miti- 
gated by the fact that United States gold coins already circulate 
in the country, are unlimited legal tender at their equivalent value 
in colones, and are familiar to the people. In Uruguay a reduc- 
tion of about 3^ per cent in the gold content of the legal peso 
would need to be made to make it equal to the dollar. Inas- 
much, however, as there are no Uruguayan gold coins in cir- 
culation, and as the real money of account is foreign gold coins, 
including those of the United States, at their proper values in 
local money, this adjustment should not be difficult. In 
Venezuela an increase of about 3.7 per cent in the gold content 
of the bolivar would assimilate it to the dollar, making it equiva- 
lent to 20 cents. Here likewise the people are familiar with 
United States gold coin. 

In two of the three countries in which an alteration in the de 
facto gold unit is suggested, i. e„ in Costa Rica and Venezuela, the 
alteration suggested is for an increase in the gold content of the 
unit. For Costa Rica the increase would be 7.5 per cent, and 
for Venezuela 3.7 per cent, the latter being less than one per 
cent more than sufficient to compensate creditor and wage- 
earner for the average annual depreciation of gold as expressed 
in the rising cost of living during the four years preceding the 
European War, i. e., the last normal four-year period for which 
figures are available. 1 

The transition once having been effected, and the return to 
the gold standard accomplished, all the American republics 
and Canada would be on a gold basis, with their gold coins all 
.900 fine, and all divided decimally. The unit of each country 
would be either a simple fraction like i, i or £ of those of the 

1 For the four years 1910-1913 the average annual depreciation of gold, as shown 
by leading price index numbers, was: England, 3.9 per cent; France, 3.2 per cent; 
Germany, 2.4 per cent; Canada, 2.4 per cent; and the United States, 1.9 per cent. 
For the five countries the rough annual average was 2.8 per cent. Figures are not 
available for the South American and Central American countries. The index num- 
bers used for the above five countries respectively were : Sauerbeck, Annuaire Statis- 
tique, German Customs Union, Coates (weighted), and Bradstreets. Cf. Bulletin 
No. 173 of the United States Bureau of Labor, on Index Numbers of Wholesale 
Prices in the United States and Foreign Countries, passim. 
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other countries, or an easy multiple. All the unitary equiva- 
lents would be simply expressed and easily calculated. A 
United States gold eagle would be equivalent to 10 Argentine 
or Paraguay pesos, 20 Brazilian milreis, or Mexican pesos, or 
Costa-Rican colones, 25 Chilian pesos, or 50 Venezuelan bolivars 
etc. 

A permanent Pan-American monetary commission composed 
of a representative from each nation belonging to the monetary 
union might well be formed, whose duty should be to examine 
from time to time the gold coins minted by the different nations 
and to report any undue discrepancies from the legal weights 
and millesimal fineness. Nations whose gold coins conformed 
to the legal standards agreed upon, and so long as they did 
conform, might be authorized by vote of the Pan-American 
Monetary Commission to qualify their gold coins as Pan- 
American gold coins. This would be done by stamping upon 
the national coins some such words as "■ Pan-American Union," 
and the value of the coins in terms of the Pan-American mone- 
tary unit, which might be given some such name as an oro 
{the Spanish word for gold). Pan-American gold coins would 
be made receivable for government dues at their legal values in 
terms of national money in all nations belonging to the mone- 
tary union, and, in the course of time, might perhaps also be 
made legal tender throughout the Americas. 

The advantages of international monetary unity, like those of 
uniformity in weights and measures, are so great that some tinie 
it is bound to come, although it may be accomplished slowly — 
a few countries at a time. The present is a particularly oppor- 
tune time for its attainment in Pan-America. In bringing it 
about, the republics of the western world would set an example 
to Europe, and would, incidentally, in the course of time, send 
into every home in the American republics frequent messengers 
in the form of Pan-American gold coins that would be standard 
bearers of Pan-Americanism. 

E. W. KEMMERER. 
Princeton University. 



